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THE NORTH EAST PASSAGE. 

Mr. J. Herrman, Assistant in the German Hydrographic Office, 
discusses in the Annalen der Hydro graphie (No. XI, 1905) the 
present condition of our knowledge of the navigability of the North 
East Passage. The question of utilizing this sea route north of 
Europe and Asia between the Atlantic and the Pacific has been 
prominent, at times, for three centuries, and is not yet answered. 
The Russians have recently made considerable progress in the sys- 
tematic exploration of that part of the route between the White 
and Kara Seas, but the long stretch between the Kara Sea and 
Bering Strait is little known. It is highly desirable, therefore, that 
the intention of the Imperial Russian Society for Navigation to ex- 
plore the entire North East Passage should be realized. 

The efforts of British and Dutch sailors to take their vessels 
through the North East Passage in the sixteenth century were soon 
abandoned, and Nordenskjold was the first, three hundred years 
later, to make the Passage. During his journey he spent the win- 
ter of 1878-79 on his vessel, the Vega, in the Arctic Ocean. The 
Austrian Polar Expedition, under Weyprecht and Payer, had the 
Passage in view in 1872, when they were caught fast in the ice and 
drifted to Franz Josef Land. 

The entire route may be divided into four sections: The first 
is Barents Sea, with its southern extension, the Murman Sea, which 
washes the coasts of northwestern Europe from the North Cape 
to the Kara Sea; the second is the Kara Sea as far east as Cape 
Chelyuskin, the most northern point of Asia; the third stretches 
from Cape Chelyuskin to Bering Strait; and the fourth is Bering 
Strait. 

The route from North Cape to the Kara Sea presents the least 
difficulty. Owing to the inrush of warmer waters from the Atlantic, 
this stretch of navigation is free from ice in the latter part of the 
summer, and may be navigated without danger and with the aid 
of charts which, on the whole, are reliable. 

Four routes lead into the Kara Sea — the Jugor Strait route,' be- 
tween Vaigatch Island and the mainland ; the Kara or Vaigat Strait, 
between Vaigatch Island and Novaia Zemlia ; the Matotchkin Shar, 
which separates the two islands of Novaia Zemlia; and the route 
around the north end of Novaia Zemlia. 

The route around the north end of Novaia Zemlia is open at 
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times about the beginning of September, when it is used by many 
fishing vessels. There is no doubt that this route, in favourable 
ice years, may be used for penetrating into the Kara Sea. 

The Russian chart of Matotchkin Shar is fairly accurate, and 
an English chart is also used. There are good anchorages, both 
at the eastern and western entrances and at other points in the strait. 
In. foggy weather the western entrance is hard to find, owing to the 
uniform appearance of the coast. The Matotchkin Shar is the short- 
est route from the North Cape to the Ob and Yenisei Rivers and 
into the Siberian Polar Sea. It has the additional advantage of 
being less clogged with floating ice than the Kara or Jugor routes. 
Its accessibility from the west depends upon the position of the 
pack ice in Barents Sea. Nordenskjold recommended the Matotch- 
kin Shar only about the end of August. Earlier in the season both 
the Kara and the Jugor routes are preferable to the Matotchkin 
Shar. 

The Kara entrance to the Kara Sea is the widest of the three 
southern entrances (about 37 statute miles), and its depth is suffi- 
cient for the largest steamers, as the Russian survey steamer Pach- 
tusov ascertained in 1902, when a sounding-rod 36% meters in 
length at no place touched bottom. There is a good anchorage, 
wind-sheltered, and ice-free on the northwest coast of Vaigatch 
Island. 

The Jugor Strait route is most frequented. Its length is about 
40 statute miles, with a width of 3 to 7 miles. The course through 
it is tortuous, but the depths, though not great, are sufficient for the 
largest steamers. In the strait is an excellent and protected anchor- 
age, Varnek Bay, discovered and surveyed in 1900. The quantity 
of ice is smaller than in Kara Strait. In 1903 the Russian survey 
expedition found a new western entrance to Jugor Strait between 
Cape Medinski Savorot and Maly Selenets Island, which is useful 
when the usual route to the north is blocked by ice. 

The Kara Sea is open to the northeast and merges with the Sibe- 
rian Polar Sea. It is comparatively shallow, though the water 
gradually deepens toward the east. Along the coast of the Yalmal 
Peninsula and near White Island the sea is so shallow that it is best 
to keep away from this part of the coast. The Kara Sea has a bad 
reputation on account of its unfavourable conditions. It is usually 
navigable about August or September, but even then a straight 
course is not always possible. Ice-free channels along the coast 
where they exist should be followed unless the prospects outside of 
them are particularly favourable. 
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The Arctic Ocean from Kara Sea to Bering Strait is very little 
known, for not much study has been given to the coast waters, ice, 
wind, and tidal conditions. There is usually some open water be- 
tween the pack ice and the coast even in winter, as winds move the 
ice offshore, occasionally making openings of large extent. Nor- 
denskjold found the greatest difficulties near the eastern end of this 
stretch, between the Kara Sea and Bering Strait. He followed 
the narrow, shallow and winding channel near the coast, making 
very slow progress till his vessel was finally frozen in a short dis- 
tance from Bering Strait. In summer there is a great deal of fog 
both in the Kara Sea and farther east along the Asiatic coast. 

The route through Bering Strait is well known, the charts are 
adequate, and a handbook in English gives detailed information as 
to the ice, wind, and tidal conditions. 

The voyages thus far made between the Atlantic and the large 
Siberian rivers have not provided conclusive testimony as to the 
practicability of more or less regular steamship connection between 
these rivers and the Atlantic ports of Europe ; and it is certain that 
the route can be of very little practical importance either for mili- 
tary or commercial purposes as long as there are no telegraphs, har- 
bours, coaling stations, soundings, lighthouses, or sailing directions 
for great distances along the coasts. 



AMUNDSEN'S NORTH WEST PASSAGE. 

A telegram published in the newspapers on Dec. 5 from Captain 
Roald Amundsen announced his arrival at the mining camp of 
Eagle in Alaska, to which place he had travelled by dog sledge from 
Herschel Island west of the Mackenzie delta. He had left the Gjoa 
and his comrades on Aug. 13 in winter quarters at Kay Point near 
Herschel Island. The party had made their way in the Gjoa from 
King William Land through the channels between the mainland and 
the islands. They had thus actually made the North West Passage, 
as their vessel is now in waters frequented every summer by San 
Francisco whalers. She will resume her voyage when navigation 
opens, and will pass through Bering Strait on her way home. 

Amundsen sailed from Christiania in June, 1903, for the neigh- 
bourhood of Boothia, where, on the western coast, Sir James C. Ross, 
in 183 1, determined the position of the North Magnetic Pole. It 



